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[Public Rooms at Wiesbaden.] 


Wreszapen, or Wisbaden, is one of the best frequented 
mland watering-places in Germany. The central part 
of the building is the ball-room. The left wing 
is entirely occupied by gambling-tables, of which 
that appropriated to roulette is the favourite ; and so 
great are the profits derived, that the lessees pay 30,000 
florins annually to the Duke of Nassau for the privilege 
of keeping the bank. The right wing is a sort of caf¢, 
or dining-room, in which all kinds of refreshments are to 
be obtained ; and it is never used for any other purpose. 
Although the exterior of the building is exceedingly plain 
and simple, the interiors of the wings are neat and con- 
venient, and the ball-room is handsome, and even splen- 


did. The floor is inlaid with various woods ; a row of 


marble columns of the Corinthian order runs up each 
side of the room, and supports a light and spacious gal- 
lery ; a considerable number of marble busts and statues 
are ranged beneath this double colonnade; the roof is 
vaulted, and though rather sombre in colour, is tastefully 
decorated, and the whole apartment is of large dimensions. 

These three rooms, and the park which is attached to 
them, serve as the usual place of assembly for the nu- 
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merous visitors during the season; and when it is recol 
lected that many thousands annually congregate from all 
parts of Europe to this little town, it will be evident that 
some such point of reunion is required. The famous 
boiling springs of mineral-water, and the baths which 
they supply, are in the town itself, at some little distance 
from the public rooms ; but as not more than one person 
in fifty comes to Wiesbaden for any other purposes than 
those of amusement or intrigue, that circumstance is of 
but little consequence. It is, besides, the fashion for 
those invalids who do bathe or drink the waters to 
visit the spring very early in the morning, seldom later 
than half-past seven or eight—for the Germans keep 
much earlier hours than we do in England, and all 
strangers are obliged in some measure to conform to their 
habits ; so that the means to be taken for the restoration 
of their health do not interfere with the amusements of 
the day. 

Wiesbaden is full of large and handsome hotels, to 
nearly every one of which is attached a table d’héte. or 
ordinary, where strangers dine; for at Wiesbaden it 1s 
not the custom to take dinner in private. oO best fre- 
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quented tables d’hdte seldom consist of less than two or 
three hundred guests in the full season ; one o’clock is 
the general dinner-hour. The meal is accompanied by 
a tolerable band of music, who are posted aloft in a gal- 
lery, and who afterwards go round the tables to receive a 
trifle in remuneration for their services from each person 
who thinks proper to bestow it. “The tables are arranged 
in much the same manner as at our large public dinners 
in England, and the dining-hall is generally decorated 
with great taste, and made in every respect as convenient 
as possible: one hotel, however, Der Adler, i. e. the 
“ Eagle,” has its dining-room built immediately over 
some hot baths that are supplied by the boiling springs, 
which in summer cause the situatiou to be rather a warm 
one. The music played at these places of entertainment 
is mostly very tolerable ; the dinner, for those who like 
German cookery, good and cheap; the company well- 
behaved, and, from their great variety of nation, extremely 
amusing. 

The following bill of fare is given in order to convey 
some idea of the method and materials of 


A GERMAN DINNER. 


1st Course.—Soup served from a side-table ; the prin- 
cipal ingredients in its composition are rice, milk, 
water, melted butter, and meat-boilings. 

2nd.—Beef (not salted) boiled to rags, cut in slices, and 
sent to table with cucumber. After which enter 

3rd.—Small dishes ranged along the table, containing 
peas, kjdney-beans, potatoes, small carrots, and 
stewed cabbage. 

(Here pause for half an hour, and listen to the band, 

and talk to your acquaintances.) 

4th.—Slices of fish, either hot or cold, on small dishes. 

5th.—Prunes, or cherries, stewed, placed all the way 
down the table alternately with salad. 

6th.—Rice-pudding surrounded by a moxt of fluid 
custard. 

ith—The roast-meat, generally chicken, or a leg of 
mutton falling to pieces, or a duck so much cooked 
that it may be served with a spoon. These are set 
on the table just to be looked at for one instant, and 
then are taken away, carved by the waiters, and 
handed round to each guest. 

Sth.—Dessert ; the best part of the dinner. The usual 
price of the whole, including perhaps a pint of table- 
wine, is three francs, or half-a-crown English. 

At about three o’clock the company disperse; the 
gentlemen to smoke their pipes, and the ladies to work 
at their knitting. Several times a week an admirable 
band plays in the afternoon in the public gardens, and 
is always stationed under the fixed canopy which is 
seen in the extreme right of the engraving; and during 
their performance visitors sit in the open air on chairs which 
they can hire on the spot for that purpose, and which 
they can place either by the side of the lake or beneath 
the shade of some neighbouring tree Twice a week 
there is a ball, which begins and ends at an early hour. 
Scurcely any other dances than waltzes are performed ; 
and it is the custom for ladies as well as gentlemen to 
take a turn into the gambling-room during the intervals 
of dancing, and after risking a dollar or two to step back 
to the ball-room. Before it is late every one retires, and 
rises at six or seven o’clock the next morning again to 
pursue the same routine. 

One of the favourite Sunday amusements at Wiesba- 
den is firing with a small air-gun at a target from a little 
wooden lodge like a sentry-box. Both the target and the 
lodge are shown in the engraving, just beyond the left 
wimg, under a small grove of catalpa trees. The price 
charged for each shot is two kreutzers (not quite a penny) : 
if you hit the bull’s eye, the shot is gratis. The air-gun 
does not fire bullets, but a little pellet which is armed 


with a point, and tufted behind with a bunch of hair like 








that of-a camel-hair pencil, to catch the condensed air, 
and td make the pellet fly straight after it is projected. 
The target is fixed in the upper part of an upright box, 
which is something like a Punch’s theatre ; and it is so 
contrived that when the bull’s eye is struck by the pellet, 
two pastebuard figures representing soldiers start from 
the wings of this theatre in announcement of the victory, 
Indeed, rifle shooting in all its branches is a very general 
recreation, or rather pursuit, throughout this district of 
Germany ; and in the shooting-yards in the environs of 
Frankfort a similar piece of machinery is attached to the 
rifle targets. 

Besides the public rooms and the extensive grounds 
that are annexed to them, Wiesbaden also possesses a 
ve-y pretty little theatre, which has a tolerable second- 
rate company of actors, enlivened occasionally by the 
addition of some star from the larger towns of Germany. 
The Duke and Duchess of Nassau not unfrequently drive 
over from their palace at Biberich for the purpose of at- 
tending the performances, and honouring the entertain- 
ments with their presence. 

Wiesbaden is situated in a hollow surrounded on all 
sides by distant hills, and in that respect bears a great 
resemblance to our own Cheltenham. Though not very 
far distant from the Rhine, the rising ground between 
the town and the river is sufficient in height and extent 
to protect it from the damps which rise from that mighty 
stream in the evenings of summer and autumn ; and its 
low position, together with the constant though incon- 
siderable quantity of heat which is given out by the boil- 
inig springs, tend in some degree to soften the severity of 
a German winter. 

Wiesbaden, from its late increase in population and in 
buildings, and from the sum of money annually spent 
there by its crowds of idle visitors, has now become the 
most ianportant town in the principality cf Nassau. The 
residence of the reigning duke (Herzog) is at Biberich, 
a small village on the eastern bank of the Rhine; and 
the sovereign is also the proprietor of a great part of his 
own dominions. This little realm is about forty-eight 
miles in length and twenty-eight in breadth ; and though 
it is for the most part woody and mountainous, yet it is 
not without fine arable and meadow land. The duke 
derives great revenues from the numerous favourite water- 
ing-places which are scattered about his principality: the 
sale of the famous Selters water alone produces great 
profit. Besides his palace at Biberich, he has a hand- 
some and convenient hunting-palace called the Platz, 
which is situated on the summit of a wooded hill about 
three miles out of Wiesbaden. From the top of the 
house there is a very fine and extensive view command- 
ing a long reach of the Rhine; and the towns of May- 
ence, Biberich, Darmstadt, Wiesbaden, and Frankfort 
are included within its horizon. The palace is most 
appropriately fitted up, and the circumstance that it is a 
hunting lodge is breught forward in the minutest article 
of furniture. Every thing in the principal apartments 
is made of deers’ autlers, or what we call buck’s horn; 
chairs, sofas, writing-tables, and even chandeliers and 
clock-cases, are all composed of the same material. The 
grand entrance is flanked in each side by a bronze statue 
of a red-deer ; and the saloon is decorated with some 
very clever paintings by a Viennese artist, representing 
deer under various circumstances and in differeut situ- 
ations. 

Those who are desirous of learning more about Wies- 
baden are recommended to read ‘ Bubbles from the 
Brunnen of Nassau,’ which is an extremely entertaining 
book, and accurate in every respect, except when it com- 
pares the water of the principal boiling spring to hot 
chicken-broth. 
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DEPREDATORS ON FARM PRODUCE IN 
AMERICA. 
[From a Correspondent.} 

Ir appears to be the case, almost universally, in new 
countries, that is, in such as continue but thinly inhabited, 
where every additional acre of land brought into a state 
of cultivation is an actual further encroachment upon the 
natural forests and wildernesses, that the adventurous 
settlers of countries thus situated are subjected to a variety 
of depredations and annoyances which clder countries 
and communities have not to contend against. It must 
be understood, however, that the reference is applicable 
ouly to persons connected with farming and agricultural 

ursuits generally ; for although the shopkeeper and the 
mechanic’s prosperity is in some measure dependent upon 
the success of the farmer, yet the actual mischances that 
befal his crops and his flocks reach them in a subdued 
and softened manner. 

Since my own experience of new settlements is con- 
fined to the continent of North America, I shall not at- 
tempt a recital of what befals the early settlers elsewhere ; 
but it may be remarked generally, that many of the griev- 
ances and annoyances, or others of a similar character, 
apply pretty equally to all new countries. 

In every part of the North American forests there are 
various species of wild animals inhabiting them, which, 
judging from the manner they prey upon the settlers’ in- 
dustry, must be rejoiced to find that man has seen fit to 
take up his abode near them. Indeed, with very few 


exceptions, the whole range of animals frequenting the 
forests, from the fierce panther down to the tiny field- 
mouse, are disposed to commit depredations upon the 
produce of the farm or the farm-yard. The panther, ren- 
dered more audacious by hunger, sometimes ventures into 
the pastures, where he will destroy cattle of the size of 
yearling steers or heifers ; gorging upon a portion of the 


carcasses, and then stealing off to his dark retreat in the 
rocks or woods. The bear, though less of a glutton, has 
an ungovernable partiality for pork ; and when he fails 
to meet with the farmers’ hogs, which are turned into 
the woods to feed upon the mast of the forest-trees, he ven- 
tures upon nocturnal visits to the hog-pen, where he 
makes his selection from the whole family, and walks off 
to his den in some hollow tree with his squalling victim. 
Wolves prefer mutton before either veal or pork, conse- 
quently their ravages are almost exclusively confined to 
the flocks of sheep; but in addition to their natural 
malignity and ferocity, they appear to slaughter the in- 
offensive creatures in sheer wantonness. The depreda- 
tions of the wolves in many parts of America deter the 
settlers from keeping sheep, although they may be de- 
sirous of doing so. Foxes, of which there are two sorts, 
red and grey, never attempt the destruction of full-grown 
sheep ; but being exceedingly numerous, and possessing 
the cunning which foxes of older countries are so famed 
for, they frequently destroy the lambs while young, to the 
no small detriment of the farmer. But the foxes do not 
confine their depredations to a few young and tender 
lambs, but are ever upon the watch to gain access to the 
poultry roost. Turkeys and fowls are produced in great 
quantities in America, the country being. remarkably 
adapted for their increase ; but then they have numerous 
enemies, amongst which the fox, the skunk, and the 
weasel rank as the chief. Turkeys in many coun- 
tries are difficult to rear; but in America, their native 
country, they are bred and raised with little trouble, pro- 
vided the foxes do not discover the hens’ nests during the 
period of incubation, and their owners afterwards suc- 
ceed in protecting the young families from a host of de- 
predators. Mischievous as are the foxes, weasels and 
skunks (particularly the latter) commit greater ravages 
in the hen-roost. Every settler has a dog or two, and 
these are a terror to the foxes ; for the barking of a watch- 
dog generally scares them away. But it is not so with 
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skunks and weasels, since the latter can easily escape into 
holes and crevices where dogs cannot reach them ; while 
the former being armed with its small bag of powerfully- 
offensive effluvia, dogs in general fly from, rather than 
attack, the nocturnal pilferer. Geese and ducks are liable 
to similar ravages as the fowls and turkeys ; and although 
ducks are raised in great numbers in some sections of the 
country, it is generally admitted by persons the most fa- 
miliar with such matters that America is by no means 
favourable to the rearing of geese. But the aquatic tribes 
have other enemies than those which attack them upon 
land; for the mink and musk-rat, both numerous in the 
ponds and streams of the country, frequently make great 
havoc in the flocks of the web-footed gentry. Nay, even 
the voracious bull-frog, inhabiting the lakes and marshes 
of the interior, has been known to swallow young ducks, 
and even small goslings. It also should be mentioned 
that the forests abound with several species of hawks and 
falcons exceedingly daring, and almost continually on the 
watch to pounce upon rambling poultry. 

Thus far have I treated exclusively of the various de- 
predations committed upon the different kinds of farm- 
stock, including the poultry-yard ; so that it only remains 
to be shown that the produce of the soil is apt to be 
preyed upon in various ways. I will commence with the 
grasshoppers, which, in particular seasons, come like 
swarms of locusts of which we read in olden times over 
the whole (cleared) land. These grasshoppers are of two 
varieties : the one considerably larger than the other, and 
provided with wings that enable it to fly rather than leap, 
from the early part of the season ; the other sort is pre- 
cisely the common grasshopper of our own island, but 
grows to double or threefold its size. When spring sets 
in early, and the hot weather commences in June, there 
is great danger of the crop’s suffering from these rapa- 
cious insects. At the commencement of the warm weather 
the meadows and pastures become literally alive with 
thousands and tens of thousands of small, pale-green, 
skipping insects, not much larger than a full-grown flea, 
which are, in fact, the young grasshoppers. During the 
early part of summer vegetation is exceedingly rapid, and 
equally so is the growth of those little pests. Their de- 
predations for some time are hardly perceptible, owing 
to the rapid development of the vegetable creation ; but 
as soon as ever the seed-stalks of the grasses have shot 
up, and the various kinds of grain have advanced into full 
car, then become every day more and more visible the 
ravages the greedy grasshoppers are making ; for scarcely 
is there a stem of grain or grass that is not preyed upon 
by two or three of these gorged insects, some of them 
measuring fully two inches in length, and possessing a 
corresponding bulk and thickness. They do not actually 
destroy the ears of grain, or the heads of the clover or 
Timothy-grass ; but they completely strip the straw and 
the stalks of every blade and leafy appendage, ysl | 
greatly decreasing the quantity of winter fodder; and, 
probably, much impoverishing and deteriorating the qua- 
lity of the grain and seed-grass. In the pastures, ana 
upon the aftermaths or second crops in the meadows, their 
depredations are beyond calculation ; for by this advanced 
period of the summer they have attained their full strength 
and power of locomotion, which render them much more 
formidable nuisances than they were in the early part of 
the season. When the season continues dry (which is 
frequently the case), so that vegetation becomes impeded 
and parched, the grasshoppers, as if invigorated by the 
continued drought, skip and fly from ridge to ridge, and 
from field to field, and in their course devour every 
thing that is green ; so that meadows and pastures equally 
assume the aspect of utter barrenness and sterility. To 
be sure, some of the summer birds feed upon them, but, 
I believe, sparingly; nor is this to be wondered at when 
there is so great a choice in the insect tribes of those re- 





gions. Domestic poultry, however, not being very fasti 
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dious feeders, devour them by wholesale ; and it is not 
unamusing to see “bold chanticleer” marching forth, 
with stately steps, at the head of thirty or forty of his 
household, on what might properly enough be called a 
“ grasshoppering excursion ;” and when there is suffi- 
cient space for the pursued and the pursuers to show 
their agility, it requires no little exertion on the ee of 
the assailants to procure a hearty meal, although sur- 
rounded by and literally in the midst of vast abundance. 
When some cunning old hen starts a fine, plump, yellow- 
bodied grasshopper, she pursues it as fast as her legs 
will carry her, but does not use her wings. At the first 
its flights are pretty long ; but after she has put it upa 
few times they become shorter, until at length it attempts 
to hide itself among the roots of withered grass, nearly of 
its own colour, fearful of continuing the chase longer with 
any chance of safety. The cunning fowl understands 
all this, and with her head brought to a horizontal posi- 
tion, so as to have one eye directly over the hiding-place 
of her victim, she carefully examines the little nooks and 
crannies, until, in most cases, she is rewarded for her 
trouble by the discovery of the grasshopper, which she 
seizes and swallows in a moment. Should she not how- 
ever be able to find the lurking insect, she does not waste 
much time in the search ; for aware that she is in the 
midst of plenty, she presently starts another. 

The abundance of game in these excursions sometimes 
creates considerable confusion among the pursuers ; for 
while some unfortunate grasshopper is marked down as 
a victim, a score of others will be put up during the 
chase, so that the one first started probably escapes. 
Then in their alarm the poor creatures do not all fly and 
hop in one direction; so that the fowls frequently run 
foul of each other, or interfere with each other’s prospects. 
In watching these excursions, as - may not improperly 
be called, I have commonly remarked that the gallant 
leader was either too proud or too well-bred to take an 
active part in that which apparently so much interested 
the weaker members of his household. 

During my residence in Upper Canada there occurred 
oue or two remarkably dry summers, which are always 
favourable seasons for grasshoppers. The farms along 
the Niagara frontier suffered severely from the drought, 
as well as from the devastations of millions of grasshoppers. 
Many of the farmers along the Niagara river adopted a 
plan, which was to me a novel one, of ridding themselves 
of this unpleasant visitation. It ought to be first observed, 
however, that the generality of the farms in question oc- 
cupy but narrow fronts upon the river, while they extend 
back into the interior to a much greater distance. The 
plan usually adopted is as follows :—A number of persons 


armed with long and slender branches of trees, the fuller | P® 


of leaves the better, assemble in the part of the farm the 
most distant from the river (taking care to have the wind 
in their favour); and extending themselves across the 
meadow or pasture, at equal distances from each other, 
begin gently to beat the ground with their leafy weapons, 
not for the purpose of killing the grasshoppers, but in 
order to alarm them and drive them forward. It is often 
slow work, for the grasshoppers skulk if too closely 
pressed ; and as the object is to keep as many of them as 
possible moving towards the front of the farm, a little 
tact and knowledge of the business seem desirable. 
Thus you may see ten or twenty persons slowly moving 
to and fro, but at the same time advancing towards the 
front ; all the while gently beating the grass with their 
long branches. In this way they continue until they 
reach the river, for the fences being all built of rails, they 
present but slight impediments to the moving mass of 
doomed grasshoppers. No halt takes place until they 
are driven over the bank into the stream, which they 
enter without any apparent attempt at eluding their cruel 
destiny. Then are then hurried away by the current; 
and it matters but little to the drivers (or themselves) 
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whether they are swallowed alive by the finny tribes, or 
eventually drowned in the distant rapids of the river. 

Without enumerating any other species of insects which 
more or less injure the crops of the farmer, it is a fact 
that that diminutive animal the field-mouse may be 
reckoned amongst the worst of depredators. Its ravages 
however are soca ane confined to the winter season, and 
more particularly to those winters that set in early with 
a heavy fall of snow, which continues upon the ground 
until the return of spring. This deep covering prevents 
the frost from penetrating the earth, and forms a warm 
shelter to the field-mice, which prey upon the roots of the 
plants and grasses, to the no small detriment of the mea- 
dows and pastures. During the four or five months that 
the snow continues, the mice “ increase and multiply” to 
& surprising extent ; and this would not be the case were 
they exposed to the frost, or rather had to seek shelter in 
the holes and cavities of the earth. 

The four or five varieties of squirrels all prey, more or 
less, upon the farmer ; but their depredations are prin- 
cipally confined to his grain-crops. Of these the chit- 
muck, or ground squirrel, is by far the most mischievous ; 
for it no sooner finds the young sprouts of corn rising 
above the surface than it scratches away the soil until it 
reaches the grains from which the blades spring up. And, 
again, when the wheat and maize are ripeuing, these 
little creatures, of which there are vast numbers, carry 
off the ears to their winter storehouses, besides wasting 
and daily devouring considerable quantities. The jay of 
those countries, the crow-blackbird, and the scarlet-headed 
woodpecker, pluck up the young plants of grain in order 
to get at the seed ; thereby frequently injuring, to a vast 
extent, the future prospects of the farmer. The wild 
deer, too, haunt the meadows and pastures, and the 
wheat-fields while the crops are young and green ; and 
even the burly black bears make incursions upon the 
wheat-crops when nearly ready for the sickle ; and, after 
eating a quantity of the ears, in their rude gambols tread 
down a considerable part of the crop. 

In various parts of the country there are other pi!ferers 
and depredators besides those already mentioned ; but the 
instances here cited will be sufficient to show how liable 
farm produce is to be preyed upon in new settlements 
and countries. 


Dinner in the Fifteenth Century.—In this meal we find 
the plenty and magnificence of the period mixed with its 
characteristic rudeness and discomfort. The huge oaken 
table still filled the central length of the castle hall; and 
at the hour of ten in the forenoon it groaned beneath 
shapeless masses of fresh and salted beef, foliowed bya 
succession of courses of fowl and fish, and curiously com- 
unded dishes. The lord of the feast assumed his place 
on the dats (or raised part of the floor), at the head of the 
board ; the friends and retainers, or holders in fee, were 
ranged above or below the salt, according to their respec- 
tive ranks; and, as the luxury of a fork was still unknown 
in England, the morsels were conveyed to the mouth with 
the fingers, while wine, beer, and ale, in goblets of wood or 
pewter, were handed round by numerous attendants. We 
may fill up this scanty outline by imagining the hawks of 
the master and guests standing on perches above their 
heads, and their hounds lying about on the pavement be- 
low. As the dinner generally lasted three hours, occasional 

auses must have occurred: to fill up these the minstrels 

arped and piped, the jesters joked, the tumblers capered, 
and the jugglers juggled ; or, if a better taste prevailed, 
some lay of the wars of Palestine, or poetical romance of 
knight-errantry, resounded over the mingled din, and feasted 
the mind with something of an intellectual gratification. 
When we ascend from these every-day exhibitions in the 
mode of living among the aristocracy to the banquets of the 
palace, and especially those which were commemorative of 
important events, we shall find that they were of a similar 
description, with a greater degree of splendour and bustle. 
Coarse abundance, whimsical variety, and stately parade still 
endeavoured to compensate for real discomfort.—Pictort 
History of England. 
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{March of a Caravan.] 


In Arabia, Syria, Nubia, Persia, Asia Minor, North 
Africa, and other portions of Eastern countries, where the 
routes from place to place are infested with wandering 
hordes of rob and long dreary tracts of sterile land 
are to be crossed ; where the desert is like “ a sea with- 
out waters, an earth without solidity, disdaining to hold 
a fuot-print as a testimony of subjection,”’* travellers are 
accustomed to associate in large numbers and make their 
journey in a body for safety and convenience. A travel- 
ling company of merchants or pilgrims (for commerce, or 
devotion, or both, may be the object of their journey) is 
termed a caravan, from the Persian word cérwén. It is 
needless to state that the camel, the “ ship of the desert,” 
is the only animal capable of enduring the hardships of 
& journey across the arid and sandy plains, and at the 
same time to carry on its back a considerable burden. 
Horses do accompany the caravans, but unless the patient 
caiael bore skins of water for their use, they would perish 
of thirst. The camel is capable of enduring ten days’ 
thirst, and is commonly three or four days without water, 
drinking only at the fountains and watering-places, while 
one camel is requisite to carry water for each horse for 
its daily wants. 

_ The earliest mention of commerce in the sacred writ- 
ings shows the little alteration which has taken place in 
the East in the mode of carrying on commercial inter- 
course. When the brethren of Joseph had cast him into 


* * Purchas, His Pilgrimage.’ 











a pit, they beheld a company of Ishmaelites coming from 
Gilead, “ with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, 
and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt;” and in 
the present day, the caravans of Egypt and Arabia are 
carrying on the traffic which they did in the patriarchal 
age and in the less simple days of Solomon; the mer- 
chandise being nearly the same, and the manner in which 
trade is conducted offering no striking difference. In 
these countries there cannot be a cheaper mode of trans- 
porting goods and objects of traffic. The traveller Burck- 
hardt says :—*“ In countries where camels are bred in 
great numbers, land-carriage is almost as cheap as that 
by water. The carriage for a camel-load of goods, weigh- 
ing from six hundred to seven hundred pounds Eng- 
lish, from Bagdad to Aleppo, a distance of six hundred 
miles, is 4/.” The caravans are designated light or 
heavy, according to the load which the camels bear. 
Six or seven cwt. is the average burden of a camel. 
They carry mill-stones nearly six feet in diameter to the 
large towns on the west of the Jordan; heavy goods in 
large panniers ; and bales of merchandise are strapped on 
their backs, being fastened round the body with cordage 
or leather thongs. They are also made to carry a sort of 
litter in which women and children ride. The camels 
employed in the carriage of heavy burdens are to other 
descriptions of the same animal what the dray-horse is to 
the hunter or the race-horse. The mean daily rate of 
the heavy caravan is eighteen miler and a journey 
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of above six hundred miles is performed in thirty-five 
days. The camels which are distinguished for their 
speed rather than their capability to carry heavy loads 
will perform thirty-five days’ travelling of the heavy 
caravans in five days. Same of them will continue at a 
long trot of nine miles an hour for many hours together, 
and several travellers haye stated their speed to be kept 
up for nine or ten hours at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour. During the journey of the heavy caravans the 
camel will undergo privations which no other animal is 
capable of enduring. This ancient mode of commercial 
intercourse has not continued for so many ages without 
attempts being made to diminish the hardships to which 
those who are engaged in it are exposed. Reservoirs of 
water have been established in the route of the caravans, 
which offer a seasonable supply to their most urgent ne- 
cessities ; but in the desert, be several days’ journey, no 
such resource is to be obtained, and it is necessary to con- 
vey the requisite quantity of water in skins. Sometimes 
a certain number of camels in the caravan carry nothing 
but water-skins ; but generally each camel carries one in 
addition to its ordinary burthen. A middle-sized skin, 
holding about fifty pints of water, is the ordinary calcu- 
lation for three days’ consumption for one man. It is 
the general custom, says Burckhardt, never to drink ex- 
cept when the whole carayan halts for a few minutes for 
that purpose. To drink in the interval is considered 
effemmate, and exposes a man to the opprobrious saying 
that “ his mouth is tied to that of the water-skin.” The 
thirst experienced in the desert is frequently intense. 
That singular phenomenon the mirage places before the 
fainting traveller cool and translucent pools or lakes, 
which vanish on his approach, only again to excite his 
hopes and mock him with Senepcentenets- In the mean- 
time, the semoum, a violent south-east wind, heats the at- 
mosphere to an almost insufferable degree, and loads it 
with dust and sand. It stops perspiration, dries the 
palate, and creates a painful degree of restlessness and 
anxiety. If the next fountain should be dry, cattle and 
men perish in despair. In a part of the desert near the 
head of the Red Sea, says Burckhardt, “ the bones of dead 
camels are the only guides of the pilgrim through the 
wastes of sand.” It is not often, however, that the dan- 
gers which the desert presents are fatal. One of the 
worst effects of the semoum is to dry up the water in the 
skins, unless they are made of thick and well-prepared 
cow leather. If the water is contained in skins of sheep 
or goats, it will sometimes happen that a third of the 
contents of a full water-skin will be evaporated in a morn- 
ing. Life itself may depend upon the quality of the ma- 
terial which contains the precious element. In cases 
where little or no hope of preserving life remained, camels 
have been killed for the sake of the water contained in 
their stomach. The Bedouins take possession of the 
wells, and exact a tribute for permission to draw water. 
After enduring excessive thirst, the gratification of slak- 
ing this consuming appetite with fresh water is a delicious 
luxury, and it is not sparingly indulged. The camel also 
takes in a supply for its future necessities, and will 
sometimes drink one hundred pints. The hardships 
of the desert, therefore, are not without enjoyments 
to counterbalance and compensate for their severity. The 
arrival at the wished-for fountain—the song of the birds 
in the aromatic plants which perfume the vasis—the im- 
yap silence around—each communicates intense de- 
ight; and those dreams of the imagination which the 
absence of common world-day objects excites, are all 
peculiar to the desert. The halts of the caravan are ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and curious. For about two hours 
at noon, when every one endeavours to sleep, and from 
an hour or so before the sun goes down to the grey 
twilight of morning, are the periods of repose. To re- 


lieve the monotony of the desert, Mr. Buckingham tells 
us in his ‘ Travels,’ that he was accustomed to mount his 
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horse the last in the caravan, and by proceeding at a 
gentle pace he could gain the head of it in a couple of 
hours, passing thus in review, in the course of that 
time, a line extending above two miles in length, 
Himself and the other horsemen of the party could then 
dismount on the grass, allow their horses to feed around 
them, and either smoke or take seme repose, until, in 
about an hour, the caravan had again passed. 

The commercial caravans, it is evident, afford the 
great means of interchanging commodities between 
countries, which would otherwise be cut off from nearly 
all commercial intercourse. The caravans of Egypt 
bring to Cairo ostrich feathers, gum, gold dust, and ivory, 
from Abyssinia and the countries beyond it; while those 
of Arabia exchange the spices, coffee, perfumes, and muslin 
of Hindustan. By means of caravans, an interchange 
of commodities is kept up between China and central 
Asia; and at the fair of Nijnei Novgorod, tea, brought 
originally to Kiachta by caravans which perform a 
land journey of seventy or ninety days, is distributed 
throughout the Russian empire. The quantity of tea 
thus brought to Kiachta amounts to above five million 
Ibs. annually, and the price, notwithstanding so tedious 
a traverse, does not exceed 114d. per Ib. on the average. 
The Russian duty varies from Is. 5d. to 1s. 1ld.; but 
when the tea finally reaches St. Petersburg, distant 4300 
miles from Kiachta, the lowest retail price of the com- 
monest kind is 5s. 10d., and of the best above 38s. per 
Ib. When deserts are to be crossed, the only possible 
means of transit is by land; but the extension of this 
mode of transport to the capital of the Russian empire 
indicates truly the childhood of Russian civilization. 
If we still employed packhorses, as was the case in 
England a couple of centuries ago, we might pay for 
tea and other necessaries a currespending increase of 
price to render that expensive means of conveyance 
profitable to those engaged in it. But Asia and Africa 
arethe indigenous countries of camels and caravans, which 
are the means of advancing and promoting the business, 
and even the higher interests of life. Without commerce 
the inhabitants of many parts of Asia and Africa would 
be condemned to a state of existence deprived of almost 
every enjoyment; but the camel, which has been most 
bountifully bestowed upon these arid regions, has faci- 
litated men’s intercourse with one another, though the 
state of these countries has rendered it necessary for 
merchants and traders to consort with each other in large 
companies for mutual protection, just as in time of war 
fleets of merchantmen proceed under convoy. The 
caravans which travel from the coasts of Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Marocco to Timbuctoo, the great 
mart of central Africa, are represented as being eighteen 
weeks in proceeding from the border of the desert. They 
meet caravans from places in the interior which have 
never been reached by Europeans. The goods displayed 
in the markets of Thibet, and those which come from 
the remotest recesses of Africa, are thus exchanged. The 
African caravans, it is said, carry coal through the 
desert. Next we come to the pilgrim-caravans, which, 
though having a mixed object, have not been without 
their influence upon commerce. 

The annual pilgrimage to Mecca, one of the obser- 
vances enjoined by the Mahometan religion, is a bond 
uniting its followers from Abyssinia to India. The 
splendour of these pilgrimages has declined in_ latter 
days. In the year 1254, the caravan of the mother of 
Moslem b’ Illah, the last of the Abbasides, was composed 
of 120,000 camels; but the Syrian caravan, which is 
now the largest, did not number more than 15,000 
camels in 1814, according to Burckhardt. The pil- 
grimage from Damascus to Mecca cannot now be per- 
formed in the least ostentatious manner for less than 
125/. ; and of the number of pilgrims who compose @ 





caravan, it is quite certain that the majority have not 
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the means of obtaining so large a sum. It is said, indeed, 
that not one-tenth of the mdividuals who proceed to 
Mecca are real pilgrims; the remainder consisting of 
pedlars, soldiers, servants, camel-drivers, mendicants, 
and persons who for a certain sum perform the pilgrim- 
age by proxy. An ostentatious magnificence distin- 
guishes the richer pilgrims, but the misery of others is 
perhaps still more prominently displayed. The rich 
sleep at ease in their litters, and are surrounded by 
luxuries even in the desert, while the poorer class endure 
extreme misery, are plundered and often murdered by 
the Bedouins. The religious caravans chiefly travel during 
the night, often by torch-light, moving about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and continuiug the journey uninter- 
ruptedly till an hour or two after sun-rise. Provisions 
are conveyed by Bedouius who travel by day and precede 
the caravan. From five to seven great caravans arrive 
at Mecca every year after the feast of Bairam. There 
is the Syrian caravan, which has tu perform a journey of 
thirty days across the desert from Damascus to Medina ; 
the Egyptian caravan, which starts from Cairo, and has 
a dangerous and fatiguing journey, having few watering- 
places on the route, and being exposed to the attack of 
the Bedouins ; the Persian caravan, coming from Bag- 
dad, and an African caravan from Marocco and the 
coast of Egypt. The caravan from Yemen, consisting 
of Persians and Indians, is discontinued, as the pilgrims 
now make the journey by sea. From every part of the 
desert, and from the most distant recesses in which the 
Mahometan religion is professed, pilgrims come forth to 
swell the number of the great caravans, or to form 
smaller distinct bodies. Besides the devotional feelings 
which are satisfied by a visit to the tomb of the prophet, 
the pilgrim earns distinction in the eyes of his fellow- 
men, and assumes the rank of a hadjy on his return. 





NATIONAL MANNERS OF THE HUNGARIANS, 
(From a Correspondent sometime resident in Hungary.) 


Tue south-eastern division of that monarchical confedera- 
tion which is called the Austrian empire, and which is 
composed of very different nations, forms the kingdom 
of Hungary, with the incorporated kingdoms of Croatia 
and Sclavonia, and the principality of Siebenbiirgen, better 
known as Transylvania. These countries, which perhaps 
on the destruction of the Ottoman empire in Europe may 
be one day called to play an important part in the new 
formation of the political system of the south-east of this 
quarter of the world, are even now in their interior and 
social life almost wholly unknown to us. 

People of many different nations dwell in these coun- 
tries, but we shall here only occupy ourselves with the 
inhabitants forming the bulk of the population, namely, 
the Hungarians and Sclavonians. With the character 
and peculiarities of the emigrants—the Germans, Greeks, 
Wallachians, Armenians, and Jews, we are far better ac- 
quainted, and they present no occasion for digression. 

Upon entering these countries, the attention of every 
traveller is immediately attracted to a race of men who 
are distinguished by a tall and slender figure, dark hair 
and eyes, regular features, and a proud and noble car- 
riage. Some features peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
East, which are discovered in their countenances and 
movements, will tell him that this people has descended 
from the Mongolian race, and is probably one of the 
latest that has immigrated to Europe. This is the race 
of the Magyars, as the Hungarians cali themselves in 
their native tongue. Light hair, gray or blue eyes, 
rather coarse features, and a lounging, negligent gait, 
distinguish the Sclavonian (in Hungarian the Totok), and 
they are also recognizable on account of their great bodily 
strength and lofty stature. 

- Although in the towns, and particularly in the princi- 
pal trading town of Pesth, the French fashions have to a 
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considerable extent supplanted the national garb, yet this 
fashion is confined to the townsmen; while on the con- 
trary civil officers, students, and country geutlemen con- 
tinue in the use of the national dress. This consists of a 
short narrow jacket (dollmany) with sleeves, ornamented 
with laces and five rows of buttons, which fits close to 
the body; of long and tight-laced pantaloons ; of a pair 
of csimen, or Hungarian boots of Cordovan leather, with 
silver spurs, which rattle at every movement ; of a belt 
(sv) which is girded tight round the waist, and beneath 
which is fastened the cord on which hangs the crooked 
Hungarian sabre. Besides this, over the shoulders hangs 
a dere somewhat similar to the dollmany, bordered 
with fur (in Hungarian meute), and which is only loosely 
fastened about the neck by laces, and sits close nowhere 
else. The covering for the head consists of a cylindri- 
cally-formed otter-skin cap (kalpack), from the top ot 
which descends a long bag of black or red velvet with a 
tassel. In modern times the greater part of the nobility, 
instead of the meute, have adopted the still older national 
garment—the Attila-coat, which closely resembles the 
Polish surtout, reaching up to thechin. The colour of 
this national clothing is, with civil officers and students, 
uniformly black, and with nobleman and other persons, 
according to their fancy. Many of the townsmen even yet 
adhere to the national garb, but the fair sex in the towns 
wholly and thoroughly follow the fashion of the capital of 
the empire, and it is extremely rare to see a lady of rank 
in the beautiful and very becoming female national cloth- 
ing. 

The country people wear, both in winter and summer, 
wide linen trowsers (gattga), and short cloth jackets or- 
namented with buttons. The head is covered with a 
broad felt hat. The dress of the female peasants resem- 
bles that of the German women. The married women 
wear caps, and the unmarried plait their hair with broad 
gay-coloured ribbons into long tresses, which frequently 
reach as low as the calves of their legs. When the 
weather is cold, every one wears an upper garment made 
of sheep-skin without sleeves (bunta), in which they wrap 
themselves, and the outside of which, on the smooth side 
of the skin, is ornamented with embroidered flowers. Al- 
most every man carries a stick, the upper end of which 
is furnished with an iron hammer (csakan). Next to the 
sword, spurs, and stick, the tobacco-pipe forms the most 
important part of the male attire. These tobacco-pipes 
(which many women also adopt), with a long tobacco 
purse of buck-skin with strings (kostek), and the iron 
instrument used as a stopper and to clean out the pipe, 
&c., are thoroughly necessary to the comfort of a Hun- 
garian. To the Magyar as well as to the Sclavonian, 
the use of the horse is as much a custom as a necessity, 
and they use them alike for their journeys and their bu- 
siness. 

The proper Hungarian language, but little known to 
foreigners, is full-sounding, accentuated, harmonious, and 
solemn. It has very peculiar forms, and the linguist 
will find therein materials for very interesting investiga- 
tions. Many words sound similarly to the Turkish, and 
both languages seem to have sprung from a common 
source. Until the year 1835 Latin was the juridical 
and scientific language of the schools, but in that year 
the diet compelled the Austrian cabinet to introduce the 
native tongue in all public transactions and in the process 
of teaching, and the now awakened national spirit is 
actively busy in perfecting this rich and poetical lan- 
guage. This language, however, is not used throughout 
Hungary ; its proper seat is in the free districts of Cu- 
mania and Tazygia, and in Debretzoen and the countries 
around that town, where the population is purely 
Magyar. In the north of Hungary Sclayonic is com- 
monly spoken; and in the south, Wallachian, Greek, 
German, Sclavonic, and but very little Hungarian; in 
Croatia and Sclayonia dialects of the Sciayonic and 
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German are spoken; and in Transylvania, Hungarian, 
Wallachian, and German. 

In Vienna the Hungarians are continually introduced 
upon the stage as b ios and scaramouches ; while 
anecdotes, which Germans relate of the Austrians, are in 
Austria fathered upon the Hungarians. When, however, 
a foreigner of impartial opinions enters this country, this 
veil of prejudice soon falls. To the removal of these 
prejudices the newly established navigation of the Danube 
to Turkey will greatly contribute. In no country what- 
ever is hospitality so cordial and sincere ; the inhabitants, 
divided by their political constitution into four classes, 
namely, the nobility, the clergy, the citizens, and the 
people (plebs), are obliging, _— and friendly to every 
foreigner. In the country the privilege of selling wine 
and other drinks belongs to the land proprietor as a pri- 
vilege, and this right is commonly farmed to the Jews. 
But as in every village one or two, or even more, gentle- 
men’s houses and a parsonage-house are to be found, every 
foreigner may feel assured that in any of these he will be 
most oe received, gratuitously accommodated, 
and most kindly treated ; for to the confined life of the 
Hungarian gentlefolks the arrival of a foreigner affords a 
favourable opportunity of satisfying their desire of ac- 
quiring the news, since till now few newspapers have 
been published in Hungarian, while those in German, 
though allowed, are repudiated as being subject to the 
censorship of the Austrian government. 

In the villages societies frequently assemble in the 
evenings, consisting of gentlefolks, clergymen, teachers, 
engineers, and other intelligent persons of the neighbour- 
hood, alternately at different houses. Here they play at 
cards, or political and scientific subjects are discussed. 
The nobleman in the country has no other source of 
entertainment than these societies and the sports of the 
field, game being very plentiful in most parts of the 
country. He himself goes with the products of his estate 
to the great yearly fairs, from whence at the same time 
he provides himself with such articles of luxury as he 
thinks necessary. 

The true national dish of the Hungarians consists of 
beef cut into small pieces and stewed in its own fat, with 
a sauce highly peppered (gulgas hus). ‘The Hungarian 
wines, and their excellent and various sorts, are univer- 
sally well known. At the frequent feasts of the Hun- 
garian gentlefolks, at which one can scarcely form an 
idea of the quantities of food and drink that are con- 
sumed, these splendid wines are profusely distributed out 
of enormous bottles, and in ample goblets, to the ever- 
welcome guests and their accompanying servants. 

In the towns there are all the varied species of amuse- 
ment which are found in other countries. In Pesth is 
an opera-house, in which German operas are performed. 
The Hungarian theatre is only open in this town on 
market-days ; at other times it is fixed at Debretzoen and 
Miskoby. In all other towns and markets there are, 
however, troops of strolling players, who in Hungarian 
or German represent comedies pretty execrably. 

As to music it is almost exclusively practised by the 
Gipsies (Tziegan), great numbers of whom inhabit 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Emperor Joseph II. 
induced them to submit to be baptized, decreed to them 
civil rights, gave them the name of New Hungarians, 
and ordered that they should adopt family names. After 
the death of this reformer, however, they fell back to 
their old customs, and adhere to them still, though they 
now profess to hold the Roman Catholic faith. They 
live in hamlets by themselves, and follow the trades of 
blacksmiths, farriers, cattle-doctors, players, fortune- 
tellas, and national musicians. They dress like the 
Hungarian peasantry, but in brighter and more con- 
trasted colours. 

The Hungarian melodies are slow, solemn, with warlike 


bursts, passionate complaints, or die away in a warble. 
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These melodies are but little known in foreign countries 
Love-complainings, combats, and melancholy constitute 
their romantic character. The Hungarian dance is like 
their music, in which they strike the cadences of the 
music with their spurs, turn themselves solemnly in a 
circle, until, the music swelling by degrees, the dancers 
accelerate their motions to an exhausting whirl, and the 
dance ends in a soft adagio movement. The gipsies 
play every thing that they hear without notes. eir 
principal instruments are the violin, bass viol, violoncello, 
cymbal, and trumpet. Many possess great mastery over 
their instrument. Concerts are given, and musical 
societies exist in all the towns, and in the circles of the 
gentlefolks. 

Literature and science have flourished for many cen- 
turies in Hungary. Many eminent men have distin- 
guished themselves by their original works in the Latin 
and Hungarian languages, which well deserve to become 
known to the rest of Europe. Our limits, however, forbid 
us to extend upon this subject, but we may observe that 
Hungary is a land of poetry, and possesses excellent 
poets. 

In every town there are institutions for the education 
of the upper and lower classes. We will mention here 
merely the excellently regulated university of Pesth, and 
the college for Protestants at Saros Patak, the most cele- 
brated juridical school of Hungary. . 

Manufactures at present are in a very low condition, 
and few manufactories exist. The means of internal 
communication are bad, and trade is confined to raw 
produce. All productions of art are brought from 
Vienna. Some time since, however, the Hungarian pro- 
vincial states induced the Austrian government to give 
up to them the ports of Fiume and Porto Re, on the 
Adriatic Gulf. ‘These harbours belong now to Hun- 
gary, a circumstance of the highest importance for the 
exportation of Hungarian produce. -In the late Diet the 
States also desired’ a national flag, which proposal the 
Emperor certainly rejected, but which nevertheless must 
come with time. ; 

The t majority of the genuine Hungarian popula- 
tion (ia Transylvania they die oiDad Szeckler, on Seiuli) 
profess the Roman Catholic religion, but a considerable 
number, particularly of the nobility, are Protestants, who 
have recently couiiphatshil of being somewhat , 
The Greeks and Armenians haye'entire freedom for their 
own religions, and the numerous Jews enjoy a complete 
toleration. In Transylvania many of the nobility and a 
considerable number of the people are Socinians. These 
religious differences are a misfortune for the country, since 
they frequently convert the otherwise national unanimity 
into contention and discord. In the aristocratical feel- 
ings of the Hungarians .one sees how it is that the no- 
bility is considered as the segis of the national freedom 
against the encroachment of the political principles of the 
Austrian government. 

Among these Hungarian nobility, and among the 
clergy of all the different faiths, are found men of the 
highest intelligence and the purest patriotism ; but we 
will only mention here the names of Prince Esterhazy, 
Count Sechenji, who has introduced the steam-boat upon 
the Danube, and Count Karacsay, who has been ex- 
tremely active in the improvement of agriculture and the 
institutions for purposes of education. Hundreds of 
landed proprietors contribute extraordinary sums for the 
purposes of stimulating the national industry and of ex- 
tending useful knowledge, and it is only to be lamented 
that the Austrian government places all possible obstruc- 
tions in the way of such undertakings. 
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